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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 



THE Catholics of Ireland (and to 
speak of Irish politics at present, 
iito speak almost exclusively of the 
Catholics) have on the Oth inst. re- 
solved to persevere in petitioning the 
legislative for a total, and unqualified 
repeal of the Penal Laws, which by- 
degrading them below their fellow 
citizens, nave the effect of marking 
them in their own eyes, as well as in 
that of others, aliens in their native 
land, and by this comparative inferi- 
ority, this civic depreciation (which 
is felt, more or less, in every situation 
in life) foment and foster, under the 
name of Protestant ascendancy, a 
systematic spirit of political monopo- 
ly and exclusion, most incompatible 
with the internal peace, and good 
order of the island. They seok for 
the full blessings of the constitution 
only in the ways prescribed and war- 
ranted by the constitution 3 aud we 



are willing to hope, that the time 
fast approaches, when the legislative 
union will be consolidated bv. the 
only means it can ever become effici- 
ent, an attention to the grievances of 
a generous, a loyal, and a patient 
people. 

In another of their resolutions, 
they seem to have joined issue with 
the Crown Lawyers upon the legal 
construction of the Convention Bill, 
by proposing the appointment often 
persons from each county in Ireland, 
and five from each parish in the city 
cf Dublin, to unite with their peers 
and prelates, in framing proper peti- 
tions to the legislature in the ensuing 
sessions of parliament. 

The last rejection of their petition 
has, in no particular, altered the main 
question. It has not taken any ihujg 
from the plea of right; it has not, in 
any degree, lessened the pressure 
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of the expediency. Why then should 
thev not persevere in the constitution- 
al means ot removing those penalties 
of privation, under which they at 
present suffer, privations as injurious 
to the true interests, and healthy or- 
ganization of society, as the infliction 
of positive punishment, and therefor* 
actually as well as nominally penal. 

In the reciprocity of allegiance 
and protection, the latter term must 
be intended to mean the equal aud 
indiscriminate guardianship of all 
who have performed the duty and 
obligation of citizenship. If the duty 
be perfect, so ought to be the right. 
A partial protection appears not only 
an imperfectcompensatioiifora sworn 
allegiance, but by its very nature, 
leaves a part, and perhaps a great 
part of the community which, by the 
verv virtue of the term, should be 
covered by the broad Egis of the 
name law, leaves this portion expos- 
ed to the variable weather, .and in- 
clemency of times and seasons, and 
to the caprice of official station. 

Were the Catholics to abandon or 
even to relax in the pursuit of this 
grand political measure so impera- 
tively demanded by the state of this 
country, and not less by the pressing 
exigencies of the empire, they would 
affix a voluntary disgrace on their 
characters as Catholic Irishmen, actu- 
ated as we trust they are, not mere- 
ly by a partial interest as a religious 
description, but by an interest truly 
public and national, and intimately 
connected with the safety of the 
whole empire. They would expose 
themselves to additional insult and 
▼exation, and afford a subject of tri- 
umph and exultation to their ene- 
mies, who might construe their si- 
lence into indifference, and their 
passive acquiescence into a prone- 
ness to servitude, or perhaps into 
concealed disaffection. 

There may be, to be sure, a "dig- 



nifiedsilence." Butthere is a silence 
which degrades, and which, of itself 
is apt to bring the mind to a mean 
conformity, to a mean situation, a 
humiliating accomodation to dis- 
graceful circumstances. It is the 
•expressions of our feelings, which, 
as it were continues, and prolongs 
them. A silence, an habitual silence 
would probably smother, and extin- 
guish those sentiments, the mere 
enunciation of which communicates 
that fervour to other bosoms which is 
felt in our own. The mind gives 
motion to the tongue, and the tongue, 
in its turn, re-acts upon the mind. 
In the same manner the pen propa- 
gates and perpetuates the internal 
feelings, and the tress, which is the 
Pen of the People, may best be con- 
sidered in the light of an ingenious 
machinery, to set and to keep mind a 
going. Were it not for these, instru- 
ments, thought would stagnate, and 
instead of eloquence "which lightens 
upon the subject, and reaches the 
point by the flashings of mind that 
like those of the eye are felt but can- 
not be followed," instead of those 
lofty and generous feelings which 
are transmitted from breast to breast, 
like toe flame of electricity, the pub- 
lic mind would experience what the 
individual does, in long solitary im- 
prisonment. All the powers and 
faculties would become sodden and 
stupified, and the whole man, or the 
whole' mass, would sink intocontented 
and pitiable servitude. 

It was .thus, that the Catholic body, 
without any soul to animate it. lay 
for a length of years. It is, only since 
the agitation of the repeal of the 
penal laws that the Catholics of Ire- 
land have made a rapid rise into the 
notice of others, and even into a. 
knowledge of themselves; and- it is 
only by the agitation of this great 
political question that they can con- 
tinue to maintain an honourable di* 
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tinction amidst their fellow citizens. 
However protracted theday of plenary 
redress, ihe consciousness of doing 
what they can, and what they ought 
tor such redress, will not only ani- 
mate thorn in the pursuit of liberty, 
but will render them worthy of pos- 
sessing it. When they contrast their 
present situation with what it was 
not more than twenty years ago, 
they will find that the progressmade, 
has not been produced by preserving 
what is called " a dignified silence," 
but by speaking out, and by speak- 
ing on. 

It may also be observed, that their 
present meetings, with all the previ- 
ous,and accompanying arrangements, 
habituate them to a practical expe- 
rience of a free constitution. They 
are thus qualifying themselves to 
become an honourable portion in the 
representative part of the British 
government, where the rights of the 
people may be safely deposited, and, 
at the stated periods, faithfully res- 
tored in their original value, and 
•without any depreciation. And 
after this their long and painful pro- 
bation, when all the wishes of their 
hearts are fully accomplished, may 
they then preserve the same sense as 
they do at present of the value of the 
true and genuine British constitution. 
In the pursuit of our rights, as in the 
pursuit of other blessings, all is ani- 
mation and alacrity. The pursuit of 
freedom is spirit stirring, healih- 
infusing, virtue-inspiring, but alas 
for poor, and often pitiful human na- 
ture, the possession, in a short season, 
has often corrupted, and degenerated 
into a curse upon the country, and a 
satire upon human-kind. We hope 
that the adoption of the Catholic into 
the representative body may, in it- 
self, prove a reform, by infusing fresh 
■vigour and virtue into the constitu- 
tion. Put, on the whole, such is our 
conviction of the effects of the 



borough-mongering system, that we 
believe the Catholic like the Pro- 
testant representative must be con- 
taminated by it, and, therefore, that 
their desire for emancipation must 
be merely selfish avid interested, un- 
less their mindsbe employed, and their 
hearts expanded to that radical re- 
form which brings the constitution 
home to the whole people. 

The 12th of this month has as 
usual been attended with the Orange 
processions, and in some places with 
concomitant outrages; in others, the 
opposite party kept out of the way, 
and the Orangemen having no ob- 
jects on which to vent their rage, 
quarrelled among themselves. The 
sermon in the morning was not 
well qualified to cool the passions, 
or to prevent drunkenness and riot 
in the evening. It is asserted in a pe- 
riodical prim, that the Prince Re- 
gent expressed his desire that no 
processions should take place. If 
this intimation were given, the par- 
ty of intolerance thought it safe to 
disobey, relying either on the dis- 
tance from the seat of government, 
or on the limitations which restrict 
the Prince's full power, and prevent 
him from acting up to the dictates 
of his unfettered judgment. It is 
sincerely and ardently hoped, that 
the Prince, when he comes into the 
full possession of power as a Regent, 
and is relieved from the motives, 
which filial delicacy may suggest, 
so long as there remained a proba- 
bility of recovery, will not suffer 
himself to be cajoled by artful men 
to continue a system of politics, 
which has been fraught with so 
many evils. We may then hope to 
see efforts made to save, if the pos- 
sibility yet remain, a state brought 
into the utmost danger, by a Jong 
series of unwise counsels, and find 
to our highest satisfaction, a system 
of conciliation take place of "inita- 
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tion and intolerance. The late Orange 
processions mav then be viewed as 
among the last plunges of a des- 
perate expiring faction. 

[11 every point of view, thes<' pro- 
cessions are impolitic and illiberal. 
They provoke an antagonist enthu- 
siasm in ardent minds, and lead to a 
display of opposite sentiments, which 
if not altogether unexceptionable, are 
Vet of better oriuiu than those which 
luduce to tyrannize over our neigh- 
bours, anil needlessly irritate them 
on account of a diitereuce of opinion, 
on points of religion. But the con- 
test is more of a political than a 
theological nature. The supporters 
of the Orange system are in the pre- 
sent possession of power, and seek 
to retain it by the often tried and 
successful artifice of keeping up an 
alliance between church and state. 
It is therefore rather a political than 
a religious feud. The mischiefs are 
incalculable. The late Chancellor 
Clare, notwithstanding his political 
prejudices, and bias in favour of the 
strong exertions of power, yet view- 
ing the question through his legal 
eptics, pronounced Orange associa- 
tions as contrary to law, as lodges of 
United Irishmen; and Dr. M'N'evin, 
in his examination before the secret 
committee of the house of Lords, gave 
an awful warning of their hurtful 
tendency, by declaring, that no cir- 
cumstance tended more to spread the 
system of United Irishmen, than 
the formation of Orange Lodges. 
Under present circumstances, if 
these irritating displays of a domi- 
neering faction, do not lead to direct 
overt-acts.they most essentially con- 
tribute to add to the fund of latent 
discontent, which may in the va- 
rious turnings of -this most eventful 
crisis, lead to the most important 
mid dangerous consequences. "Cur- 
ses, deep, if not loud," must follow 
such proceedings, so long as the hu- 
man .mind is constituted, as it is, and 



so long as the remembrance of inju- 
ries is fidt. 

At Letterkenny and some other 
parts of the county of Donegall, party 
prejudices have lately run very high, 
and been productive of mutual out- 
rages, and mutual apprehensions of 
danger. At a meeting between Sir 
Charles Asgill the commander of the 
district, and the magistrates, it was 
agreed that no procession should 
take place, and yet in direct contra- 
vention, the Orangemen paraded 
through the town of Ijetterkeuny. 
Was government too weakto enforce 
their own orders ? or were orders 
given merely to comply with the 
Regent's instructions, without any 
disposition to enforce them ? 

Loyalty means an attachment to 
the laws, and to the whole of the con- 
stitution. It is not restricted to one 
branch, but comprehend* the popu- 
lar as well as the monarchical por- 
tion. We are loyal, and therefore 
we are opposed to the orange system* 
But we arc not exclusive, and do not 
wish to shut out any from the com- 
mon benefits of the constitution. 
The name of William has been. 
much abused. William I1L was the 
friend to liberty, and the opposer of 
arbitrary power. The Catholic 
Bishop of Derry, justly drew the 
distinction, when at a public dinner 
he was required to drink the insulting 
toast of the Protestant ascendancy, 
" You drink the glorious and immor- 
tal memory of King William forcer- 
tain purposes, I drink him AS THE 
ENEMY OF SLAVERY." Hart 
we lived in the days of William, 
we trust we should have arranged 
ourselves on the side of liberty, and 
in direct opposition to the arbitrary 
principles of high prerogative as 
manifested by James. If there hadf 
been danger from Popish bigotry, we 
should have opposed it. Now we are 
ec l ua j'v called onto oppose Protes- 
tant bigotry. Bigotry, without re- 
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garding the adjunct coupled with it, 
is the object of execration to the 
friends of liberty. 

Connected with the celebration of 
this day, a circumstance occurred, 
which is highly deserving of repro- 
bation. In the town of Lisburn, a 
school for boys is conducted on the 
Lancastrian plan, which has been 
productive of much benefit, but the 
spirit of party which embitters every 
thing, encouraged a procession of 
some of the protestant children on 
this day. Catholics and Protestants 
are indiscriminately educated at this 
school, and Catholics have not shown 
the smallest disinclination to send 
their children, affording a proof that 
they have no objection to their chil- 
dren receiving instruction, if no 
means are taken to influence their 
religious opinions. To do good in 
Ireland, education must be kept 
quite separate from all attempts to 
proselyte, or to- influence opinions. 
The action of bigotry will be reci- 
procal. If Protestants attempt to 
proselyte, Catholics will repel, and 
bigotry will be raised in opposition 
to bigotry. Every objection to the 
Orange system, as adopted by adults, 
applies in the fullest force as far as 
regards children, and there ate some 
additional objections of the most 
forcible nature. It is an attempt to 
perpetuate prejudices to succeeding 
generations, and to poison the youth- 
ful mind, with the worst of passions. 
Surely it is enough that we of the 
present day are suffering, and are in 
danger of suffering still mote deeply, 
from the demon of intolerance. 
livery care should be taken to pre- 
serve youth from the taint. Juve- 
nal has expressed a just sentiment, 
•' Maxima reverentia debetur pne- 
ris." For several days after the 
procession, the bitter fruits of party 
prejudices excited, and were to be 
noticed among the children of the 



town where this ill judged exhibition 
took place. 

It is a singular fact, that through- 
out the civilized world, intolerance, 
or a system of inflicting disabilities 
on account of religion* opinions is at 
present confined to the British Isles, 
and the countries under British influ- 
ence. In France, whatever may be 
the defects of the despotism now es- 
tablished there, religious opinion 
is left free. From the abrogation of 
the temporal power of the Pope, 
the annexation of Rome to the em- 
pire of France, and the convocation 
of a council of Bishops at Paris, 
some great changes appear to be on 
the eve of taking place, which 
probably will have the effect of 
breaking the chains, with which su- 
perstition and the dread of innova- 
tion have hitherto enslaved the hu- 
man mind. In the struggles, amid 
the various and opposite motives, 
which may influence the actors, free 
inquiry is likely to gain fresh acces- 
sions of strength. The late Expose 
of the French government in the part 
relating to religion, affords a glimpse 
by which we may penetrate their 
views, and the following quotation 
from a periodical work of criticism 
recently published in France, affords 
additional information, for through 
literary publications, Bonapartesome- 
times directs his agents to announce 
his intentions, and to prepare the 
public f.r their reception. 

" Works written in this spirit co- 
operate with the views of a government 
no less enlightened than it is suc- 
cessful and firm. The hopes of the 
enemies of reason are now at an end.. 
It is in vain that periodical and other 
writers preach up to us the preju- 
dices of the thirteenth century. 
They are hypocrites who flatter the 
passions of a certain party, with a 
view to serve their private interests, 
ltel'tgious intolerance is no more. 
The iustre of the Roman purple has 
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faded away. If the triple tiara 
should one day lift itself up, at least 
no crowned head will ever hereafter 
be seen bent before it. Monachism 
is nearly abolished. All the institu- 
tions of the middle ages are falling 
one after another; notwithstanding 
some casual ol/Stacle the human mind 
is advancing in its course: we may 
add, that its progress is accelerated as 
it is aided and seconded by force. 
Those plans which the genius of let- 
ters dared only to suggest in the age 
of philosophy are now adopted, exe- 
cuted and extended by the genius of 
victory." 

Another article in the French Ex- 
pose affords less hopes to the friends 
of philanthropy. In speaking of 
education, it is recommended to in- 
fuse into it a military cast. Alas ! 
must the best interests of mankind 
be' ever sacrificed to the demon of 
war on the altars of despotism ! To 
return again to a military organiza- 
tion, must certainly lead to retrogra- 
dation of mind in the civilized por- 
tions of Europe. The revival and 
extension of military despotism, in 
which all the nations appear at pre- 
sent emulous to imitate and rival each 
other, affords no cheering prospects. 
The Sy nod of Ulster have at their 
last meeting voted, an address to the 
Prince Regent, and another to the 
Lord Lieutenant In the latter they 
praise the Duke of Richmond for 
his temperate conduct in his political 
administration. The term of con- 
ciliatory had formed a part of the 
original draught, but'was afterwards 
changed. To eyes not dazzled by 
gifts, there appears little to praise in 
the Irish administration. Religious 
bodies are ill employed, bowing at 
courts. 

Sir Samuel Romilly's bill to 
change the punishment of stealing 
from bleachgreens, as given at page 
341 of the Belfast Magazine for 



April, passed the House of Lords 
without alteration. Our readers are 
referred to it, as the exact words of 
the act which now constitutes the 
law on this point. 

It has been the fashion of late 
years to expend a great deal of com* 
pliment by anticipation on men of 
high office, whether in the cabinet or 
in the field. Thus Mr. Pitt was 
ushered into public life, as a heaven* 
born minister, and we think that not 
a little of this preliminary praise as 
a consummate general has been bes- 
towed upon Lord Wellington. For 
our pans, we cannot he'p thinking 
that he has not been a little deceived 
himself, or contributed to deceive 
others, in estimating the extent of the 
enemies resources, and in his calcu- 
lation of their means, both in respect 
to the number of men, and the sup- 
ply of provisions. We think also, 
that he did not calculate upon Mas- 
se n a being only a manoeuvring 
General, and that Soult lay by, to be- 
come the active and fighting one. 
Lord Wellington seems to have ac- 
knowledged in his dispatches, that 
he scarcely had expected Soult could 
have collected together 22,000 men 
for the purpose of attacking Beres- 
ford, and, hence, the battle of Al- 
buera appears not to have been cal- 
culated upon, although, in its con- 
sequences, (the only way to judge of 
battles), it appears to have been de- 
cisive of the fortune of the campaign, 
by occasioning an interruption and 
suspension of the siege of Badajoz, 
and allowing, thereby, time for the 
junction of the enemies two armies, 
which concentration of force, neces- 
sarily, occasioned the raising of the 
siege, and the retreat of the allied 
force, probably to end the cam- 
paign near Lisbon, where it first be- 
gun. In short, Massena seems to 
have been merely instrumental to 
keep Lord Wellington and his army, 
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with their whole attention directed 
against him, while, by d«ing so, he 
completely masqued Soutt. 

An army of the same nation has 
great advantages over an army com- 
posed, or rather convened from dif- 
ferent nations. This is not appa- 
rent in common circumstances, bat 
is almost always fatally exemplified 
at critical seasons, particularly in the 
field of battle. The machinery is 
well enough put together to all ap- 
pearance, and even serves pretty 
Well on common trials, but on ex- 
traordinary conjunctures, it gets al- 
ways out of order; and the conse- 
quences are dreadful, by confidence 
created, and fostered, where it fails, 
when most wanted. An allied ar- 
jnv never can' be made to act with 
sufficient celerity, onity, and mo- 
bility, at the very critical time when 
all these qualities are most urgently 
demanded, and whenever victory is 
suspended, the army that, if we dare 
use the term, is homogenous, will de- 
cide the fortune of the day, all other 
circumstances being supposed nearly 
equal. The experience of all his- 
tory proclaims the radical uncertain- 
ty, and imperfect combination ol a 
principal and an auxiliary force, 
liven in the present war, many are 
the instances, where this concealed 
flaw in the organization of the army, 
was the primary cause of undue con- 
fidence, and in the day of trial, the 
proximate cause of failure. How- 
ever well the Spanish or Portuguese 
force may seem to have acted, when 
placed in important situations, as on 
the^cni of the British, it almost al- 
ways appears, that the line of bat- 
tle cracked first at thrytoicfionof the 
arm v, allied, but not assimilated, ei- 
ther in language, habits, manners, 
or mind, only artificially compressed 
into an uniformity of appearance, 
by accidental occurrences, One 
might suppose, that in such cases, 
(were there no danger of being out- 



flanked), it would be well if the Bri- 
tish were always, of themselves, to 
bear the brunt of the battle, and 
when the impression was made, then 
the auxiliary force miuht da that 
service against a retreating enemy, 
which they are never likely to do in 
the same line with the British, in the 
beat of encasement, and in the 
doubtful issue of battle. We have 
always thought, that recruiting or 
embodying a Portuguese or Spanish 
army, disciplining them, as is said 
by British officers, and preparing 
them to act with the British line in 
the field, was an experiment how- 
ever recommended by the alacrity 
of the well paid recruits, and bv the 
report of the parade, the most preg- 
nant with danger, by creating, we 
will not say, a military confidence, 
but a ministerial and perhaps a na- 
tional confidence in the numbers of 
the combined a row. For our parts, 
we think the only safe experiment 
in the day of battle, would be made 
by having at least as many British 
as of French on the field, and pla- 
cing the Spanish and Portuguese, 
disciplined or undisciplined, totally 
out of the enumeration A coalition 
of courts, in a cabinet, and a coali- 
tion of armies, in the field, are com- 
binations, in their very nature, most 
precarious and uncertain, and pe- 
culiarly so, from the temptations 
they hold out in the beginning, 
which in the end prove, and that 
too, suddenly, delusory and destruc- 
tive. 

After all the marches and counter 
marches, after the armies advancing 
and retreating, the affairs in the 
peninsula once more appear to be 
drawing to a conclusion. Bonaparte 
who in most cases find means to 
accomplish what he threatens, has 
given a portentous warning. 
"When half the families in Britain 
shall be in mourning, then shall a 
peal of thunder put aa end to the af- 
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fairs of the peninsula, thedestinies of 
t lie arm ies,;uidavengeEiiropeand Asia 
by finishing this second Punic war." 

During the entire course of this 
Ions; protracted contest, the general 
language of this retrospect, has been 
desponding.even when the public mi nd 
has been generally buoved up by 
hope In the most brilliant periods of 
vaunted success, the waste of human 
life was great, and treasure which 
Biitain can ill spare in her present 
deranged state of finance, was pro- 
fusely squandered. For what pur- 
pose '■ it is not prudent to risk so 
much on an outpost, while our safety 
is at stake at heme The mania of 
tliis war-loving empire has been 
great, and vast exertions have been 
made by a venal press to keep up the 
delusion. In the view of some sober 
observers, Spain and Portugal afford 
not a ray of rational and well found- 
ed hope, vet on this subject popular 
delusion is s;i)l at work, and in spite 
of reiterated disappointments, day- 
dreams are still indulgi-d. 

As if hostility with almost the 
whole of Europe was not sufficient to' 
6atiate a love of war, which yet does 
not arise either from the magnanimity 
of true courage, nor even from the phan- 
tom of a chivalrous vain glory, but 
from a sordid miscalculating policy of 
ministers seeking by a low ambition 
to cling to place by the appearance of 
displaying affected vigour, and of a 
people wishing to domineer in the 
spirit of haughtiness over their neigh- 
bours without possessing the power, 
we have now the prospect of war with 
the United States of America. Mat- 
ters were in such a situation, and the 
irritation so great, that a small spark 
was only wanting to kindle the flame. 
The pernicious orders in council, bear- 
ing so hard and so unfairly on neutral 
commerce, the haughty cpnduct of 
British commanders on meeting A- 
merican vessels, and the impressment of 
eailora from them under the claim of 
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taking British seamen, had roused a 
spirit of opposition in the American 
executive, and we believe in a decided 
majority of the people. At this crisis 
the President, an American ship of 
war, commanded by Captain Rodgers, 
met the Little Belt, a British sloop of 
inferior force, under the command of 
Captain Bingham. They hailed each, 
other, and both refused to answer first. 
The captains differ in their statement, 
as to which vessel fired the first shot, 
butanengagementtookplace, in which 
nine of the British were killed, and a 
considerable number wounded It is 
probable that a force will be sent 
out to demand satisfaction. The 
American government may think 
they havealsogravemattersof complaint 
against Britain for which satisfaction is 
equally due, and thus it is probable 
that the mutual recriminations which 
have long been the subject of negocia- 
tion between the two governments, 
and which produced a species of indi- 
rect commercial hostility, will finally be 
given to the arbitration of the sword. 
It is fashionable to treat lightly the ca. 
pability of America to resist or annoy 
the. power of Britain. But the British 
government and people exactly argued 
in like manner in the war of independ- 
ence. The event showed the fallacy 
of such shallow reasoning, ^and the 
boast of a member of the Irish parlia- 
ment in that day, that " with the watch 
of Saint Andrew's parish in the city 
of Dublin, he could march from one 
end of the continent to the other," 
was not realized, althoug'h the absur- 
dity of the vain boast did not shock 
the credibility of maDy in that day, 
for then, as well as in later periods the 
fund of credulity was very great. A 
people with a free representative go- 
vernment are capable of displaying 
powerful energies, and we may live to 
lament the efe :ts of those counsels, 
which are so prompt to extend the 
flames of war. Much may be lost, 
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knd little can be gained fey the contest. 
"The British fleet may capture the 
American shippipg, and hum some of 
their towns on the coast, while Ameri- 
ca may annoy the West Indian tracje, 
and succeed in capturing some of the 
islands, Canada and Nova Scotia mo»t 
probably wouldfall under her power. To 
a nation absorbed in commerce* and 
principally alive to motives of gain, 
probably we may speak mqre to their 
heartsbyexhibitingcalculationsof profit 
and loss in a commercial point of fie*r. 
America can do better without our ma- 
nufactures, than we can do without 
her as a purchaser, antj a sup- 
plier of sqme articles of prime impor- 
tance in our manufactures. Notwith- 
standing, the war for a season may be 
popular, and the people may be grati- 
fied in their favourite scheme of domi- 
neering arrogance, The gentle voice 
Of humanity deploring the evils of watf 
may be disregarded and the stronger 
clamour of interest arising from trie 
loss of trade may be drowned, by the 
still louder noise of that spirit which 
delights to hear the echoes of the can- 
nons rear, yet a time will arrive when 
reason's voice will be heard and we shall 
have to deplore the infatuation of listen- 
ing to warlike counsels. We are still 
semi-barbarous, and it is the glory of 
savages to delight in war. As the 
progress of reason advances it will be 
found that the interests of nations 
consist in cultivating the blessings of 
peace and the benefits of mutual as- 
sistance, instead of delighting in th.e 
destructive ravages, and -energies of 
war. " True self love, and social is 
the same.'* Man was formed tp assist, 
not tp destroy bis fellow. The inter- 
ests of nations are the same as those of 
individuals. Both approach more to 
perfection, as they subdue their ma- 
levolent passions. War is an aggre- 
gation of every species of evil. 

The king's illness increases. How 
far his bodily health suffered is not 



cleady known, as the diplomatique 
bulletins of the physicians affect . a 
studied ambiguity. But his mental 
malady affords no favourable prog- 
nostics. 

An end has been put to the session 
by commission, and a speech delivered 
in the name of thfe Regent which is 
not comprehensive, and gives little in- 
sight into the arcana of the cabinet. 
It is, a subject of the most interesting 
and anxious expectation, to contem- 
plate how the prince will conduct, 
when he comes to act with ministers of 
hi* own choice, - 

The ministry seem, in Lord Stan- 
hope's bill, which they have adopted 
as their own* to have' joined issue 
with the public, on the questim of 
depreciation in the paper currency, 
'J he ministry say, (here is no de- 
preciation, and by King, Lords, and 
,Comn ot»» ! there thall be no depreci- 
ation. Public opinion, on the other 
hen I, says, and acts as if it believed, 
jost the contrary — not only says 
there is a depreciation, but emy 
order in society endeavours as ear.y 
as it possibly can, to take the advan- 
tage in removing the burthen from 
its own shoulders. All the inferior 
orders have already done this, as well 
as they could, bv the very rapid, and 
continued rise of articles of (he first 
necessity ; and it is only periodical- 
ly, at the season of receiving their 
rents, that the landholders had the 
power, of compensating themselves, 
in some degree, for the effects of that 
depreciation, which they were oblig- 
ed for a time back, to suffer, in all 
their expenditure. All the conse- 
quences of this depreciation have 
been for some time past, perfectly 
well understood and practised throng li- 
out the whole intercourse of society, 
but violent declamation arises against 
an individual (Lord King) for ex- 
pressing openly what is every where, 
and by eveVy person, understood and 
■ practised. 
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For our parts, we think the earlier 
any individual who fears his insol* 
Vt'iiey, makes up a true statement of 
his ail'airs, the more honourable it 
will be for himself, the more satisfac- 
tory to his creditors, and the 
more really advantageous to both 
parties. But wherever there is a fa- 
vourite hobby-horsical expense, to 
be gratified at all events, which forms 
the real cause of the embarrassment, 
the time for thus sealing the accounts, 
in always procrastinated, until he in 
vain endeavours to escape from the 
jaws of bankruptcy and ruin. it. is the 
misery of the tunes, that a different 
rule, auda different moral and politi- 
cal estimate is made in our judgment 
of individuals, and of communities. 
The ministers declaration of the ne- 
testily of the war, is accompanied by 
the acclamation of both parties, and 
therefore, there follows the same ne- 
cessity of keeping us carefully blind- 
folded to our real situation, and 
of accusing any man who assists in 
opening our eyes, that he is making 
that pit-fall before our feet, which he 
had only helped us to discover. 

Most of the subscriptions for Peter 
JFinnerty have been paid in, and a sum 
of£±0 British has been remitted to 
him Those who may yet incline to 
support the liberty of the press in the 
person of its undaunted defender are 
■leijuesled to return their subscriptions 
in the course of the ensuing month, 
that the account may be finally closed 
No measure can more effectually vin- 
dicate the highly important freedom of 
the press, than that the public should 
extend their shield to support the vic- 
tims, who may fall under the weight 
of power. 

DOCUMENTS, 

At a meeting of tie Catholics of Ireland, held in 
Dublin, oh Tuesday tie 9</4 of July, 18-11, 
ml tin Private Theatre, in FuhamUt-itrcet, 



THE EARL OF FltfGAlL IN THE CHAIR. 

Resolved, That being impressed with an 
unalterable conviction of its being the un- 
doubted right of every man to worship 
his creator according to the genuine dic- 
tates of his own conscience, we deem it 
our duty publicly and solemnly to declare 
our decided opinion and principle, that no 
government Can with justice, inflict any 
pains, penalty, or privation upon any man 
for professing that form of christian faith 
which he in his conscience believes. 

Resolved, That we shall therefore perse- 
vere in petitioning the legislature for a 
total and unqualified repeal of the penal 
laws, which aggrieve and degrade the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. 

Resolved, That in exercising this un- 
doubted right of petitioning, we shall con- 
tinue to adhere to the ancient principles of 
the constitution, and to conform also to the 
peculiar restrictions, which by modern 
statutes are imposed on the people of Ire- 
land. 

Resolved, That a committee of Catholics 
be therefore appointed and requested to 
cause proper petitions to be forthwith 
framed for the repeal of the penal laws, 
and to procure signatures thereto in all 
parts of Ireland, and to take measures for 
bringing such petitions under the serious 
consideration of the legislature within the 
first month of the ensuing session of parlia- 
ment. 

Resolved, That said committee do con- 
sist of the Catholic peers and their eldest 
sons, the Catholic baronets, the prelates of 
the Catholic church in Ireland, and also 
ten persons to be appointed by the Ca- 
tholics in each county in Ireland, the sur- 
vivors of the delegates of 1793, to constitute 
an integral part of that number, and also 
of five persons to be appointed by the Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of each parish in Dub- 
lin. 

Resolved, That the appointment of the 
said persons be made forthwith. 

Resolved, That until the new committee 
•hall be appointed, the management of 
Catholic affairs shall be confided to the 
Catholic peers, baronets and survivors of 
the delegates of 1793. 

Resolved, That the sum of s£500 be of- 
fered to our invaluable secretary, Mr. Hay, 
as a small tribute of Catholic gratitude. 

Resolved, That the gum of ,£500 be 
aolkcted and presented to William Tod4 



